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by David E. Taylor 

FF" the center of most any big American city and head 
out of town. Drive away from the old central business 

buildings, along the traffic-choked streets, beyond the 

abandoned warehouses and deteriorating inner city 

homes and eventually you'll come to the city limits sign. 

Keep going. 

In minutes, you'll come to manicured residential areas 
with winding streets, single family houses with colonial, 
French provincial or Tudor styling, flowers, shrubs and 
green lush lawns. This is the land of station wagons, 
shopping centers, kids on bicycles and back yard barbe- 
cues. 

Welcome to suburbia—an American creation. 

Though ''suburbs'' have no single connotation—they 
come in a number of landscape styles, house plans and 
class appeals—the image conveys a nice place to live and 
raise a family. Suburbs represent an ideal and a lifestyle, 
an American dream of many and a place where the up- 
wardly mobile might move. 

“It’s the fullest, most fundamental embodiment of our 
contemporary culture,” says Kenneth T. Jackson, GW’s 
1982 Benjamin Banneker Visiting Professor of Washing- 
ton Area Studies. ''Suburbs are the culmination of con- 
spicuous consumption, reliance on the automobile, a wid- 
ening division between work and leisure, and a trend 
toward racial and economic exclusivity.” 

Suburbia is a thoroughly American impression stamped 
into history. “But while America is the first suburban na- 
tion in the world, it might also be the last,” Jackson adds. 

In residence at GW during the 1982 fall semester, Jack- 
son is a professor of history and urban planning at Co- 
lumbia University in New York. His research includes city 
and suburban history and the role of government in urban 
and suburban growth. Jackson is now completing a book, 
The Crabgrass Frontier: The Past and Future of Amer- 
ican Suburbs, in which he details how America's residen- 
tial patterns surrounding its cities have differed from pat- 
terns common to most of the world. This fall, Jackson 
taught a special 700-level interdisciplinary course ““Gov- 
ernment and the American City,” and he further studied 
the ties between the federal government and suburbaniza- 
tion. The professor also gave a number of special lectures 
pegged to his research on urban and suburban America, 
offering insights into America's unprecedented residential 
pattern. 

““The 1980 census revealed that about 40 percent of the 
nation's population, or about 100 million Americans, live 
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in suburbs,’’ Jackson says. ““This, of course, is a higher 
percentage than live either in cities or in rural areas.” 

But while suburban life has been thriving, city life has 
been ebbing away. Of the nation's 25 largest cities in 1950, 
18 lost population over the following three decades. This 
is ironic, since suburbs have grown at the city's expense 
and owe their very existence to the city to which they cling. 

““Neighborhood change in this country is not a new 
phenomenon,” Jackson says, ““nor is the practice of re- 
placing residential dwellings with commercial buildings, 
factories or retail outlets. What is new, however, is the 
abandoning of solid housing to rodents—and that has no 
precedent in this country.” 

In many respects, however, the plight of the city has 
been a spark for the periphery and has given birth to a new 
North American culture. While there is no one suburban 
experience, a stereotype of uniformity prevails. Citing 
columnist Erma Bombeck, Jackson says the popular no- 
tion brings to mind ‘‘small controlled communities where, 
for the most part, people have the same living standards, 
the same weeds, the same number of garbage cans and the 
same level in their septic tanks.'' Even more one-dimen- 
sional is columnist Russell Baker's observation that 
“either America is a shopping center, or the one shopping 
center in existence is moving around the country at the 
speed of light.” 

The stereotype is real, Jackson says, and, depending on 
one's feelings, suburbia might reflect all that is good 
about America or all that is not. Cultures through history 
express their true nature by the way they arrange their liv- 
ing space. Suburbia ties together technology, cultural and 
social norms and land values. It can stress separateness or 
togetherness. America, too, says a lot about itself through 
suburban society. 

In the early 1800's, American city life was like that of 
much of the world. People got around on foot and wanted 
to live close to stores and downtown businesses. And 
while the rich and poor were often neighbors, the most 
fashionable residences lay close to the town's center. 

From 1850 to 1930, however, a shift began as the mid- 
dle and upper classes started leaving the cities and heading 
for the surrounding areas. And though the shift was not 
sudden, it was profound enough that, in the 1920s, sociol- 
ogists began defining a “North American Pattern” as a 
trend in which neighborhood life improved with greater 
distance from the city core. On through the 20th century, 
high status and upper level income were increasingly cor- 
related with living in suburbia. The college-educated and 
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white-collar professionals moved to bedroom communi- 
ties surrounding the cities, leaving the low-income, pub- 
liclv housed, and the ethnic minorities close to the inner 
citv. This was in striking contrast with the large Euro- 
pean, South American and Asian cities, whose wealthv 
families clung to the urban core and left the outskirts to 
the poor. In America, however, life on the urban edges 
was assuming an idealized notion of civilization at its 
finest—a svnthesis of town and wilderness in a refined, 
wholesome living arrangement. 

Cultural factors have entered into the North American 
pattern, Jackson savs, and a primarv one has been the 
‘national love affair with the fully detached house.” 
Two-thirds of America’s dwellings are single-family 
houses surrounded by an ornamental yard. Also, about 
two-thirds of America’s households are owned by the oc- 
cupanf—a proportion that rises with further breakdowns 
by age, race and occupation. This ownership rate is twice 
that of Germany, Switzerland, France and Great Britain, 
and many times that of less-developed nations. 

““But the most important factor for the North Ameri- 
can pattern is essentially an economic one,” Jackson says. 
In spite of the common perception about high housing 
costs in America, shelter in this country has been priced 
relatively low and has been affordable to at least half of 
the citizens. 

Americans are a people of plenty—among the wealthi- 
est in the world—and a large number can afford the cost 
of low density housing. 

“Cheap land has been another factor,” according to 
Jackson. “Building plots in American have typically cost 
from one-fourth to one-half that of comparably sized par- 
cels in Europe and Japan.” Also, because large tracts 
have been available, they have encouraged large-scale 
speculative development. 

New transportation technology also took root in the 
19th and 20th centuries which brought large outlying 
areas to within reach of the city business district. The 
automobile, especially, changed city life and became the 
most powerful influence on the urban landscape ever de- 
vised. 

Streetcar lines, built from the 1880s and into the 1930s, 
fed into the city. Like spokes on a wheel, tracks led into 
the business loop, while travel across town was more diffi- 
cult. With the automobile, however, you could go any- 
where. Gas stations, shopping malls, fast food chains and 
flashing neon became the norm along highways, lessening 
the need to go to town. Continued on page 5 
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GW Projects Sharp Tuition 


Increase in 1983-84 


GW's administration, faced with a five percent 
decline in enrollment for fall 1982 and a continu- 
ing small but nagging deficit in the non-medical 
portion of the universitv's operating budget, is 
recommending to the Board of Trustees a 24.5 
percent increase in general undergraduate tul- 
tion. If the tuition hike is approved, undergrad- 
uates will pav the new rate, $6,100, beginning in 
fall 1983. The 1982-83 tuition rate is $4,900 per 
vear. The board is expected to act on the pro- 
posed budget at its Jan. 20 meeting. 

The $6,100 figure is $50 lower than an initiallv 
proposed $6,150, following the presentation of 
an alternative budget bv the GW Student Associ- 
ation. Other items in the student-sponsored 
budget which will be included in the Budget 
Committee’s recommendations to the Board are 
two plans for pre-pavment of tuition. The first 
gives students who pav a vear's tuition in ad- 
vance a $50 discount; the second provides for a 
$24,400 four-vear advance pavment, rendering 
those students immune from increases in tuition 
for their stay at GW. Assistant Director of Plan- 
ning and Budgeting Robert Shoup commended 
the GW Student Association’s initiative as “a 
good job by responsible students.” 

“The compromise reflects the open lines of 


— communication between students and the ad- 


ministration ”’ Shoup said. Two students have 
participated in the Budget Committee for three 
years. 

During the past several years, GW’s tuition in- 
creases have been relatively modest and even 
with the proposed increase, the university’s 
1983-84 tuition would still not egual the 1982-83 
tuition charged at many other large, urban insti- 
tutions (see table, Comparative Tuition Rates). 
Projected 1983-84 tuition charges at these insti- 
tutions are not yet available. 

President Elliott addressed the tuition pro- 
posal in a special letter to parents that followed 
the October 21 disclosure of the proposed rates. 
“While we must maintain fiscal responsibility, 
we also have a responsibility to our students,” 
Elliott wrote. During 1982-83, the university is 
spending $4.6 million from university funds in 
student aid. Financial aid budgeted for tuition at 
this year's $4,900 rate will be increased to cover 
next year's tuition at $6,100. To accomplish this, 
the university has added $1.1 million to its finan- 
cial aid budget. Half a million in new monies al- 
so will be added to the 1983-84 budget to partial- 
ly offset cutbacks in federal funds for student 
aid. ‘‘I believe this action demonstrates our com- 


The George Washington University Board of 
Trustees has approved plans to establish a Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) pro- 
gram. To begin fall semester 1984, GW’s pro- 
gram was one of five to be awarded nationwide 
this fall. These five will increase the number of 
NROTC programs at American colleges and 
universities to 63. 

“*The Naval ROTC program gives students in- 
terested in a military career an exciting opportu- 
nity for financial support while in school, and an 
opportunity to serve their country afterwards,” 
said President Elliott. “We feel we are in good 
company with other NROTC schools.” 

As part of any such agreement between the 
university and the Navy, GW will establish a na- 
val training course which, combined with other 
university courses, will comprise a program of 
instruction in naval science. Especially pertinent 
to naval science instruction are courses in GW's 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Though students are encouraged to pursue ma- 
jors in engineering and the sciences to meet the 


Board Approves New GW Naval 


mitment to the needs of students because we are 
making these new funds available during a year 
of austerity,” said Elliott. 

Additional student aid money may also be- 
come available to students caught in the tuition 
increase bind. On Nov. 11 Eliott announced 
plans to establish a financial aid program at GW 
based on a new law that allows the District of 
Columbia to issue revenue bonds to finance stu- 
dent loans. These funds would be used to supple- 
ment other forms of student financial aid. The 
new program reflects the university's commit- 
ment to students already enrolled; in Elliott's 
words, ''This is a way to see them through their 
education.” He hopes to have the new program 
in place by fall 1983. 

The preceding two years have brought small 
deficits in the non-medical portion of the univer- 
sity's budget. This year, through belt-tightening, 
GW has reduced a potential $7.8 million deficit 
to a $2.5 million deficit. To do this, during 1982- 
83, the university is eliminating faculty positions 
which are now vacant, decreasing deans' reserve 
funds, and making physical plant funds go fur- 
ther by cutting back that area by half a million 
dollars ($4 million of the $10 million budget for 
physical plant is spent on utility bills). 

Salaries at GW for 1983-84 will be held to an 
eight percent increase, two percent less than this 
year's 10 percent. Similarly, funds provided for 
other expenses and eguipment have been re- 
duced from seven percent this year to five per- 
cent for 1983-84. Declining interest rates will also 
make it possible for $1 million in savings to be 
realized in debt service on a major new building, 
the Academic Center. The savings is only good, 
however, as long as interest rates don't rise 
again. GW has also earned some additional in- 
come because investment property on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue has come into use, generating rev- 
enue. 

““With these measures, we've turned our $3.5 
million 1981-82 deficit into a $2.5 million defi- 
cit in 1982-83. In 1983-84 we expect to produce a 
positive result of $1.2 million,” said Associate 
Provost William D. Johnson. “We've charted a 
hard course through a relatively short three-year 
period rather than a longer, easier one because 
we feel the uncertain economic climate warrants 
MS 

The 1982-83 $2.5 million deficit represents 
nine-tenths of one percent of the universitv's 
overall $275 million budget. 


modern Navy’s technological requirements, rele- 
vant programs from GW’s other academic areas 
include business administration, accounting, 
economics, political science and international 
affairs. 

While leading essentially the same campus life 
as other undergraduates, an NROTC student on 
scholarship receives tuition, a subsistence allow- 
ance and other financial benefits. Students pur- 
sue studies leading to a bachelor’s degree. 

Standards for students seeking to enter the 
program are high. Of approximately 30,000 ap- 
plications for NROTC scholarships in 1982, 
2,300 were chosen. Their SAT reports included 
an average verbal score of 585 and an average 
math score of 663. Over 80 percent ranked in the 
top fifth of their graduating class. 

GW anticipates that its unit will have about 
200 students. 

NROTC is the largest source of regular com- 
missioned officers for the U.S. Navy. In 1981, 
1,104 officers entered the Navy and Marine 
Corps through NROTC. 


Tuition Rates 1982/83—Proposed 1983/84 


1983/84 9/9 

PT FT PT Increase 
Undergraduate 
Columbian College, SEHD, $4,900 $6,100 24.5 
SGBA, SPIA $180 $228 26.7 
Graduate 
GSAS, SEHD, SGBA, SPIA, OUS 180 228 26.7 
SEAS 

6,700 24.7 

198 248 25.3 
SGBA—Doctoral 15,500 17.4 
Law JD— 
First Year Students 8,100 

290 

Other JD Students 7,200 18.0 

218 257 17.9 
Post-JD 200 218 9.0 
Summer 
(Excluding SEAS) 160 185 15.6 
Summer SEAS 175 220 25.7 
Off-Campus 135 155 14.8 


Comparative Tuition Rates 1982/83—1983/84 


Approved Proposed 


1982/83 1983/84 
Undergraduate 
The George Washington University $4,900 
Boston University 7,175 
Washington University (St. Louis) 7,125 
Columbia University 7,050 
University of Rochester 6,850 
Georgetown University 6,830 
Carnegie Mellon Institute 6,300 
Syracuse University 6,220 
Case Western Reserve University 6,200 
American University 6,200 
The George Washington University $6,100 
Catholic University 5,750 
Trinitv College 5,400 
Temple Universitv 4,800 
Universitv of Marvland (non-resident) 3,303 
Engineering 
The George Washington Universitv $5,374 
Boston Universitv 7,175 
Washington Universitv (St. Louis) 7,125 
Columbia Universitv 7,050 
Universitv of Rochester 6,850 
The George Washington Universitv $6,700 
Carnegie Mellon Universitv 6,300 
Svracuse Universitv 6,220 
Case Western Reserve Universitv 6,200 
Catholic Universitv 5,750 
Temple Universitv 4,800 
Universitv of Marvland (non-resident) 3,303 
Law 
The George Washington Universitv $6,100 
First Vear Students $8,100 
Others 7,200 
Columbia Universitv 7,772 
Boston Universitv 7,175 
Georgetown Universitv 7,100 
Washington Universitv (St. Louis) 6,750 
Svracuse Universitv 6,420 
Temple Universitv 6,380 
American Universitv 6,300 
Case Western Reserve Universitv 6,200 
Catholic Universitv 6,100 
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Ruth Calkins' Story: 
The Gift of Music 


Ruth Calkins always had a piano. Even during 
the difficult early years, growing up during the 
Depression in central New Jersey, the family pi- 
ano dominated her interest. And in the worst of 
times—when her father had lost his job and 
there was no money to pay a piano tuner—Cal- 
kins recalls that her father resourcefully used 
bits of string and rubber bands to tune the piano 
himself. 

It is not surprising, then, to learn that Ruth 
Calkins' planned gift to The George Washington 
University continues the musical theme that has 
enriched her life. Early last year Calkins and the 
university concluded arrangements for her dona- 
tion of real estate to GW in the form of a char- 
itable remainder unitrust. Proceeds of the trust 
are earmarked for sponsorship of a concert at 
which compositions by GW music students and 
alumni will be performed, as well as for other 
musical purposes to be determined by the Music 
Department. 

Ruth Calkins' relationship with GW began in 
1973, when she was employed in the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic. Widowed in 1974, she decided to 
return to college and in 1975 became a full-time 
GW student, working toward her master's de- 
gree in music composition. She received her MM 
in May 1978, having also taught piano for the 
Music Department throughout her master's pro- 
gram. Her teaching continues to the present, and 
She is active as well in the chorus at the Friends 
Meeting of Washington. Classical music, partic- 
ularly barogue, is her favorite. 

Besides music, a concern that has been para- 
mount in the past 30 years of Calkins' life is the 
financial future of her son, Alan Hutchinson, 


University Policy on Egual 
Opportunity 


The George Washington University does not 
discriminate against any person on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, 
handicap or veteran status. This policy covers all 
programs, services, policies and procedures of 
the university, including admission to educational 
programs and employment. The university is sub- 
ject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this 
policy and federal laws and regulations concerning 
discrimination in education or employment pro- 
grams and activities may be addressed to Dr. 
Marianne Phelps, assistant provost for affirmative 
action, The George Washington University, Rice 
Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the assistant 
Secretary for civil rights of the Department of 
Education. 
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This is the sixth in a series 
on people who have made planned gifts to 
The George Washington University 


Pr A my 
handicapped by cerebral palsy. In 1980 Calkins 
began investigating ways of structuring her es- 
tate to assure financial security for him. She 
believes she has found the ideal method of ac- 
complishing that goal, among others, by using 
an investment property she owned as the basis 
for the charitable remainder trust of which GW 
is the ultimate beneficiary. 

“My major interests were to provide lifetime 
financial support for my son, to gain freedom 
from the responsibilities and frustrations of be- 
ing a landlord, and to decrease capital gains, 
income and estate taxes,” Calkins explains. 
Through the unitrust, all these objectives can 
be achieved. 

The unitrust is one of two kinds of charitable 
remainder trusts permitted under the 1969 Tax 
Reform Act. It is a trust plan involving regular 
income payments to the beneficiary. The pay- 
ments are determined by multiplying the fair 
market value of the trust principal (as deter- 
mined through annual revaluations) by the fixed 
percentage rate negotiated between the donor 
and trustee at the time of the gift. 

Every unitrust gift produces a charitable con- 
tribution deduction for the donor which reduces 
the donor's income tax and possibly increases 
spendable income. The size of the deduction is 
determined by the amount of the gift, the rate 
of interest selected and the age and sex of the 
donor. 

If the gift is in the form of appreciated secur- 
ities or real estate, the donor enjoys complete 
freedom from payment of long-term capital 
gains taxes. For highly appreciated property— 
as in the case of Ruth Calkins' property, a house 
on Capitol Hill—the capital gains tax savings can 
be substantial. Estate taxes are also reduced or 
eliminated when a charitable unitrust is estab- 
lished. 

Income earned by the unitrust and received by 


Ruth Calkins at the piano. Her gift will 
benefit music lovers in the GW community. 


the donor or other beneficiary is taxed on the 
basis of its source from within the trust. The 
effect of this characteristic of the charitable uni- 
trust is that, while part of the income may be 
taxed as ordinary income at regular tax rates, 
other portions of the income may be taxed at fa- 
vorable capital gains tax rates or may even be tax 
exempt. 

Because the assets in the trust are revalued 
each year, the value of the assets may grow. This 
growth, when multiplied by the negotiated rate 
of return, will result in increased income pay- 
ments to the beneficiary. 

In Calkins’ words, the trust is one that “brings 
benefits to both donor and recipient.” In her 
case, the trust will provide financial support for 
her son during his lifetime, effect present and 
future tax savings, and ultimately benefit music 
students, alumni and friends of GW. 

Meanwhile, is there more music in Ruth Cal- 
kins' future? Assuredly. Her second husband, 
Donald Calkins, whom she married in 1977, is 
planning early retirement from the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission next year. The Calkins then 
intend to move from Arlington to their eight-and 
a-half-acre homestead site in Mathias, W. Va., 
to enjoy the natural beauty of the land, which in- 
cludes a pond and an orchard they planted. And, 
Ruth Calkins laughs, “We're taking the piano; 
I've already lined up my first student.” 


For information on the wide range of planned 
giving opportunities available through The 
George Washington University, please write or 
call the Director of Planned Giving, Develop- 
ment Office, GWU, Washington, DC 20052, 
(202) 676-6414. 


The Times, It Is A'Changin' 


If you noticed a change of personnel in the staff 
box at left, you deserve an A in attention to 
detail. Larry Marscheck, GW publications man- 
ager and editor of GWTimes for the past three- 
and-a-half years, left the university in November 
to become director of alumni communications 
and editor of the Rutgers Alumni Magazine at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Taking over from Marscheck is GW alumna 
Sandy Pinkus, CCEW 79, who for the past 


three years has been producing publications 
for GW's Division of Continuing Education and 
Summer Sessions. 

The relationship between GWTimes and its 
readers has traditionally been a symbiotic one. 
Your comments, suggestions and contributions 
of news will continue to be welcomed with en- 
thusiasm. For our part, we hope to continue pro- 
viding you with an informative and entertaining 
publication. 


Steve Bilsky is New 
GW Athletic Director 


Steve Bilsky, an assistant athletic director at the 
University of Pennsylvania for the past three 
years, has been named director of athletics at 
The George Washington University. Bilsky re- 
places Robert Faris, who retired Sept. 15 after 27 
years as athletic director at GW. Bilsky officially 
began his new duties Jan. 3. 

“Mr. Bilsky's experience with a broad and 
far-ranging athletic program at the University 
of Pennsylvania will help us greatly at George 
Washington,” said President Elliott, comment- 
ing on Bilsky's appointment. ““We are pleased 
that he has accepted our offer and will be direct- 
ing the men's athletic programs here. We know, 
too, that his experience in guiding and counsel- 
ing student athletes in a major Ivy League uni- 
versity will be helpful to us in furthering at GW 
the kind of programs of which we can all be 
proud. On behalf of this university, I take 
pleasure in welcoming Steve Bilsky to his new 
position of director of men’s athletics.” 

Bilsky, 33, is a 1971 graduate of Penn's Whar- 
ton business school. He received a master's 
degree in counseling and psychology in 1975 at 
the University of Oregon. As a student athlete, 
Bilsky was one of the heroes of Penn's basket- 
ball emergence a decade ago. He worked at his 
alma mater for six years, the past three in the 
athletic department. 

Bilsky was an All-Ivy League guard as an un- 
dergraduate on basketball teams which had 25-2 
and 28-1 records—still the best logs in school 
history. After competing in Israel for a year 
following graduation (he was the point guard for 
the national champion Maccabi Tel Aviv team), 
Bilsky served as a graduate assistant at the 
University of Oregon under his Penn coach Dick 
Harter. The next year he returned to Pennsyl- 
vania where he became assistant director of ca- 
reer advising and resources, and he kept his at- 
tachment to athletics alive by assisting then bas- 
ketball coach Bob Weinhauer on a part-time 
basis. 

In 1979, he returned to the university's athletic 
department as assistant athletic director with pri- 
mary responsibilities for recruiting coordination 
and admissions liasion. In addition, he was re- 
sponsible for organizing, developing and main- 
taining a national alumni network to aid in re- 
cruiting and fund-raising. He interpreted rules 
of the NCAA, ECAC, Ivy League and AIAW 
for the department and represented the depart- 
ment to deans in matters concerning academic 
eligibility. As part of his total involvement with 
every facet of the huge Penn sports program, he 
has been responsible for two large sports facili- 
ties—the Palestra and massive Franklin Field. 

“I am honored and excited by my selection as 
the new athletic director at George Washing- 
ton,” said Bilsky. “I am looking forward to the 
challenge of directing the athletic program at a 
great university with great tradition. I am also 
looking forward professionally and personally 
to living and working in Washington, DC, a vital 
and exciting city.” 

Bilsky is a native of Roslyn, N.Y. He is mar- 
ried to the former Sue Kozloff of Allentown, Pa. 
Bilsky's sister, Carol, is a 1974 GW graduate. 
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Two Familiar Faces: Deng Xiao 
Ping, Left, and Dr. Yuan of GW 
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Dr. Shao Wen Yuan, professor of engineering 
and applied science, has recently returned from 
Beijing (Peking) where his four years of effort to 
organize the first U.S.-China Conference on 
Energy, Resources and the Environment came to 
fruition. The meeting on Nov. 7 to 12 was at- 
tended by 200 scientists and engineers from out- 
side China and approximately 200 from within 
China. The conference addressed helping devel- 
oping countries solve their energy problems 
using their own resources to develop alternative 
energy supplies rather than spending previous 
foreign exchange reserves to buy petroleum. The 
conference was so successful that Dr. Yuan was 
asked to meet with Deng Xiao Ping, chairman of 
the Central Advisory Committee of the People’s 
Republic of China. 

The two met for half an hour Nov. 13 in the 
People’s Great Hall. Though an interpreter was 
present, Dr. Yuan and Chairman Deng were able 
to converse freely—Deng speaks the Azechuan 
dialect and Dr. Yuan speaks the Beijing dialect, 
which presented problems with only a few speci- 
fic words. “Like someone from Mississippi talk- 


ji 


ing with someone from outside that region,” 
Yuan explains. 

Deng congratulated Dr. Yuan on the success 
of the meeting and asked how old he was. The 
conversation then turned to the theme of the 
conference. 

““Energy, resources and the environment can- 
not be separated,” Yuan told the chairman. 
“They are similar to the three elements needed 
for living: food, clothing and shelter. 

' China could learn a lesson from the mistakes 
made in developing Western nations which pol- 
luted their cities during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion,” Yuan explained, in a discussion of hydro- 
power and its importance to the Chinese. Nine- 
ty-six percent of China's hydropower potential is 
undeveloped, yet cities such as Beijing experi- 
ence pollution from coal. 

During the course of the talk, they discovered 
that Chairman Deng knew of Mrs. Yuan's fa- 
ther, and the meeting ended as Deng invited Dr. 
Yuan (and Mrs. Yuan, who had stayed in Hong 
Kong during the conference) to return to the 
People's Republic for further travel. 


Diachronos Entertains at Annual 
Luther Rice Society Gala 


A concert featuring the small ensemble Dia- 
chronos contributed to a memorable October 
evening in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center for 
some 250 members of the Luther Rice Society 
and their guests. The evening of musical enter- 
tainment is an annual event that gives society 
members an opportunity to renew acguaintances 
while enjoying the performance of talented mu- 
sicians. The concert was followed by a buffet 
supper. 

For the Luther Rice Society Gala, Diachronos 
presented selections from the works of Debussy, 
Chopin, Brahms and Mendelssohn, as well as a 
waltz medley by Richard Rogers. Diachronos is 
presently in residence at Drexel University and 
has appeared at a number of other universities, 
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At the Luther Rice Society Gala, three 
members of the Medical School's class of 1941 
are reunited in the photo above. From left, 
GW Trustee Dr. Sidney A. Levine, Dr. Morris 
H. Rosenberg and Dr. Allan Zellis. 


including Pennsylvania, Lehigh and Swarth- 
more. 

Members of the Luther Rice Society are those 
who contribute $1,000 or more to the university 
annually. Life members contribute a total of 
$10,000 or make beguests and endowments of 
$25,000 or more. The society was organized in 
1968 in memory of Luther Rice, pre-eminent 
among the founders of The George Washington 
University. 


Academic Center 
Award 


The Academic Center has been selected for 
one of eight design awards sponsored by the 
Virginia Society of the American Institute of 
Architects. The center was one of more than 
100 recently built projects entered in the 
competition by architectural firms. Center left, 
architect William F. Vosbeck of VVKR Incor- 
porated, architects for the Academic Center, 
presents the award to President Elliott. At 


far left is GW Vice President and Treasurer 


Charles E. Diehl and at far right is Thomas L. 
Osborne, BA 70, executive director of the 
Virginia Society. 


“The award speaks well of the architects, 
and it also speaks well of the client, ” said 
Osborne. ''As an alumnus, I'm particularly 
proud that this award was won by a university 
building.” 

On the jury were representatives of three 
notable architectural firms: I. M. Pei and 
Partners, New York City; Venturi, Rauch and 
Scott Brown, Philadelphia; and William 
Morgan Architects, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Career Awareness Week 1983 


Scheduled for Feb. 7-11 


GW's Student and Alumni Career Services Cen- 
ter has announced a full week's schedule of ac- 
tivities focusing on the career planning needs of 
GW alumni and students. Each day of “Career 
Awareness Week 1983,’’ held for the first time 
this year, has a theme on which that day's activ- 
ities will be based. Presented in workshop and 
seminar formats, themes include self-assess- 
ment, exploring career alternatives, preparing 
job-search communications, developing job- 
search strategy and understanding the work 
world. 

A Future Leaders Career Conference, to be 
held Feb. 11 from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. in the Marvin 
Center ballroom, highlights the week's events. 
Representatives from nearly 100 profit and non- 
profit organizations have been invited to parti- 
cipate in discussions of career opportunities in 
their career fields and organizations. 

The center's assistant director, Barbara Fitz- 
gerald-McClain, hopes that GW Alumni will 
play an integral role in Career Awareness Week 
and in the center's activities in general. Accord- 
ing to Fitzgerald-McClain, ““Apparently many 


alumni don't realize that they will always be en- 
titled to our services. The center is here to serve, 
free of charge, alumni and students of GW. We 
actively seek alumni participation, whether they 
are exploring their own career development po- 
tential or looking for prospective employees for 
their organizations.” 

The CSC, which served more than 8,000 
alumni during 1981-82, moved in June 1982 to 
spacious facilities in the new Academic Center 
(801 22nd St., NW, Suite T509). It provides a 
wide range of services that include full- and part- 
time job and internship vacancy listings, career 
counseling, videotaped practice interviews, 
workshops on career planning and job seeking, a 
complete credential and reference file service 
and a newly introduced resume referral service. 
CSC also publishes a weekly “Job Opportunities 
Bulletin” summarizing that week's new profes- 
sional, full-time job listings. The service is free 
to employers and available to alumni on a sub- 
scription basis. Additional information about 
center activities and services is available by call- 
ing (202) 676-6495. 


Melvin R. Laird Heads 
Annual Fund 


The Honorable Melvin R. Laird, GW Trustee 
and former secretary of defense, has again this 
year been named national chairman of the uni- 
versity's Annual Fund. At a kick-off luncheon at 
National Geographic Headguarters hosted by 
Gilbert M. Grosvenor, president of the Nation- 
al Geographic Society and son of the late GW 
Trustee Dr. Melville Grosvenor, Laird expressed 
his appreciation for receiving ““fine support last 
year” and asserted his intention that the fund 
would do ''even better this year.” Contributions 
to the 1981-82 fund totaled more than $3.1 mil- 
lion; this year's annual fund goal is $3.5 million. 

At the luncheon, President Elliott introduced 
Laird to deans and individual schools’ fund 
chairpersons as a man ‘‘whose service was so 
able and meant so much to us last year.” 

Laird currently serves as senior counselor for 
Reader's Digest Association, Inc. He was do- 


74, and prior to his years as head of the Defense 
Department spent 17 years in Congress as a rep- 
resentative from the state of Wisconsin. 

A highlight of the Nov.3 luncheon was Laird's 
presentation to President Elliott of the first ma- 
jor contribution to the 1982-83 fund, a check 
from the Airlie Foundation for $50,000. 


Four men prominent in the 1982-83 Annual 
Fund effort were among those who joined host 
Gilbert M. Grosvenor for the Nov. 3 kick-off 
luncheon. From left, Vincent C. Burke Jr., 

GW Trustee and fund chairman, business and 
community support; the Hon. Melvin R. 
Laird, GW Trustee and fund national 
chairman; Gilbert M. Grosvenor; President 
Elliott; and Thaddeus A. Lindner, BA ’51, 

GW Trustee and Chairman of the Trustee 


mestic advisor to President Nixon during 1973- Development Committee. 
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“Thus, the location, size and shape of our cities has 
been a function of the transportation system that pre- 
vailed during the main era of their growth,” Jackson says. 

A final factor Jackson points to which affected Amer- 
ica's housing pattern was the development of the balloon- 
frame house—a method of construction using a structural 
wooden skeleton of studs and braces. This inexpensive 
and peculiarly American method of building houses sim- 
plified construction and brought home ownership within 
reach of most Americans. Although each region of the 
country has its favorite exterior building material—wood 
in the Northeast and North Central, bricks in the South, 
stucco in the Southwest and Far West—more than 90 per- 
cent of all single family houses in America are the bal- 
loon-frame type. 

«These factors have made private, detached houses af- 
fordable to the American middle class and, I think, are 
paramount in explaining our residential past,” Jackson 
says. 

Other factors should be noted, he says, including 
America's free enterprise system—which made land 
speculation possible for private investors, developers, 
building contractors and real estate salesmen. The federal 
government also had a share in the birth and growth of 
suburbia, encouraging citizens to purchase new single- 
family houses with low-interest, long-term loans. Of 
egual importance is what government has not done. It has 
not exercised strict controls over land use, as is common in 
Europe. The norm in America was for private investors to 
work with private parcels while the government kept its 
hands off. 

Finally, there was the very real concept of the suburban 
ideal—the dream of the detached house, a visible signal 
that a family had arrived at a fixed place in society. A man 
could indeed become king of his castle—a member of the 
neighborhood landed gentry—a concept unattainable by 
many others elsewhere on earth. 

Looking toward the future, some scholars project that 
other nations may imitate America's suburban pattern as 
their living standards become closer to those of the United 
States. They too one day may have shopping malls, office 
parks and sports stadiums along interstate highways lead- 
ing out of town, and guaint neighborhoods distant from 
downtown. 

But Jackson doubts it will happen. 

“The main reason is energy. Much of American subur- 


bia's growth was built on the assumption that fuel would 
alwavs be cheap. Like the land and the rain, petroleum 
would always be there when we needed it,” he says. ''But 
the first Arab oil boycott made America realize how the 
low density lifestyle was heavily dependent on cheap fuel. 
And along with this, the halcyon days of the auto are be- 
hind us.” 

Financial shifts have begun, too, as money market in- 
vestments and mutual funds have reduced the capital 
available for mortgages. 

Before 1975, people put their savings into low-interest 
passbook accounts, and this money was then lent to 
homeowners. “Thus,” Jackson adds, “the suburbaniza- 
tion of the United States was in a very large way subsi- 
dized by savers with money in savings and loan associa- 
tions.” 

The suburban dream of home ownership has become 
more difficult too, with increases in both housing and 
land costs over the past decade. 


The Banneker Professorship and 


Washington Area Studies 


EŻ vear, a distinguished scholar of urban studies 
spends a semester in residence at GW as the Benjamin 
Banneker Visiting Professor of Washington Area Studies. 
The professor teaches one course of broad interest in his 
or her special field, gives a number of special lectures and 
devotes the remaining time to research. 

But who was Benjamin Banneker? 

“He was a black surveyor who worked under Pierre 
L'Enfant in laying out the capital city,” said Howard 
Gillette, director of the GW American Studies program 
and faculty associate for Washington Area Studies. 
““Naming the visiting professorship after Banneker indi- 
cates the strength of our commitment to local studies.” 

Joseph T. Howell, social planner and author of Hard 
Living on Clay Street, was the first Banneker Professor 
(in 1981). Historian and urban planner Kenneth T. Jack- 
son of Columbia University was the second. In addition to 
the professorship, a Banneker Fellowship is awarded each 
year to a graduate student for support of a full year of 
study. The Fellow assists the Banneker Professor and gen- 
erally helps with area studies programs. 

The professorship and fellowship are part of a system- 
atic effort over the past 15 years to support research and 
teaching at GW which focus on metropolitan—as distinct 
from federal— Washington. In 1980 the university created 
the Center for Washington Area Studies in the Division 
of Experimental Programs to coordinate these studies 
throughout the university. An interdepartmental faculty 
committee monitors the center's projects and is led by a 
chairman, who currently is Jeffrey R. Henig, director of 
the urban affairs program in the School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs. 

Other Washington Area Studies sponsored programs 
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In tune with these trends, a new shift may be under 
way, too late to appear in the 1980 census but one worth 
watching over the decade, Jackson says. The gentrifica- 
tion of old inner city neighborhoods in places like 
Washington, Charleston, New York, Savannah and other 
cities indicates that urban living has new appeal to upper- 
income groups. How strong the movement is will be 
shown in the next few years. 

Nevertheless, Jackson feels the national preference for 
privacy will not be eroded so easily. A suburban single 
family home still offers the opportunity for a family to say 
it has arrived at a marked level of status. 

Only time will tell how firmly America will cling to the 
19th-century jingle that once applied so well, that: “the 
richest crop for any field is a crop of bricks for it to yield. 
The richest crop that it can grow is a crop of houses in a 
row.” 


David E. Taylor is manager of the GW News Service. 


include: Washington Area Studies Institute—a summer 
program offering courses, educational tours and public 
lectures on the history, culture and development of the 
city and region; Washington Studies—a series of mono- 
graphs by GW faculty and graduate students which chart 
the city's change; Washington Works—a semiannual 
review of scholarly works which provides a forum to 
assess critically new local and regional research; Annual 
Conference on Washington Historical Studies—cospon- 
sored by the Columbia Historial Society, a two-day ses- 
sion delving into recent research by popular and profes- 
sional historians. 

Events for this year include: The 10th Annual BC. 
Historical Studies Conference, March 4-5, featuring 
speakers from various disciplines and covering topics on 
Washington, and The Spring Alumni College, June 3-5, 
which will focus on ‘‘Washington at a Crossroads: 
Assessing the Past and Future of the Capital City and the 
Region.” The three days will include lectures, walking 
tours and visits to unique restaurants while assessing the 
city and its changes. June 3 will feature “The Potomac 
Region”; June 4, ““Contemporary Washington”; and 
June 5, “Washington Neighborhoods.” 

The Washington Area Studies summer program, June 
18 through August 18, will cover the history, culture and 
development of the Potomac and Chesapeake Bay region. 
June 18 will feature “Industrial Baltimore”; June 26, 
“Downtown Washington”; July 10, ''Washington's Ear- 
ly Suburbs: Uniontown and LeDroit Park”; Aug. 6, 


_ Capitol Hill”; and Aug. 18, “The Georgetown Water- 


front.” 
For details on these or any other Washington Area 
Studies programs, call (202) 676-7565. o 
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by Robert Bovê 


t one time or another we've all heard the horror sto- 

ries which shake our faith in the wisdom of our judi- 
cial system. A convicted murderer is parolled; within 
weeks he has killed another person. A rapist is set free, 
only to rape again. A man judged not guilty by reason of 
insanity is ''cured'' during institutional psychotherapy, is 
released and then repeats his crime. Although such occur- 
rences are rare, the potential threat of such a situation 
causes particular fear and revulsion in the community 
and, if there is wide publicity, in the nation. Today con- 
troversy swirls around the “not guilty by reason of insan- 
ity” plea. Public opinion, fueled in part by the John 
Hinckley trial and the television footage which actually 
showed Hinckley shooting at President Reagan, is seri- 
ously divided on the credibility of what has become 
known as the ''insanitv defense.” It's no wonder. Even 
the term itself is confusing. 

Is the insanity defense a valid concept? Does it repre- 
sent a fair balance between the rights of the accused and 
the rights of society? Does it truly serve justice? One GW 
faculty member who has strong views on the subject is 
Elyce Zenoff, professor of law. 

““Contrary to popular opinion, ‘insanity’ is a legal term 
and is not used in medical literature,” says Zenoff. 
“What the verdict means,” she explains, ‘‘is that the sus- 
pect /acks substantial capacity to appreciate the criminal- 
ity of his conduct. Who isn't sane is the person the law 
says we're not going to punish.” 

Zenoff has spent the last 25 years in the field of mental 
health and the law and is now at work on a book tentative- 
ly titled Law, Order, and Mental Disorder. During the 
massive press coverage of the Hinckley trial and the storm 
that surrounded the jury's verdict, she maintained her 
conviction that an insanity defense such as Hinckley's 
counsel employed in the District of Columbia is an essen- 
tial component in guaranteeing the rights of the accused. 
Zenoff is not unsympathetic with the public outcry that 
followed: ““People say, “But he did it. How can you say 
he's not guilty when we saw it on TV? He did the act, he 
knew he was shooting somebody.’ '' But that interpreta- 
tion of the facts is, according to Zenoff, too simplistic. 

“The whole point of the insanity defense is that some 
people are sufficiently different from the rest of us so that 
we do not think it is just to punish them. They should not 
be judged by the same standards as other people because 
they're too sick. Where they belong is in a mental hospi- 
tal, not a prison,” Zenoff says. 

Some states have added a “guilty but mentally ill” 
choice of verdicts for juries, and at least one state, Mon- 
tana, abolished the insanity defense outright in 1979. 
Most states, however, have statutes similar to the one that 
allowed Hinckley to escape a guilty verdict. 

Of the states where the ““guilty but insane” verdict has 
been instituted, however, many do not provide for the 
hospitalization of people convicted under that guideline. 
In states where hospitalization is stipulated, a prison term 
ultimately follows. Zenoff discounts this new option as an 
affront to the Constitution. “I think it’s a fraud and an 
abomination,” she avers. “I think they're trying to do 
away with the insanity defense without actually doing 
away with the insanity defense. Proponents of giving a 
jury this choice think juries will find people guilty who 
would be found not guilty by reason of insanity.” She be- 
lieves that the present insanity defense is the result of a 
positive shift in the way the law treats the mentally ill, and 
she sees the “guilty but insane” verdict as a retrogression, 
at best. “It means,” she emphasizes, ''no longer separa- 
ting people who are legally responsible from those who 
are not.” 

One major criticism of the insanity defense is that its 
terms are too vague for the jury, that they are nearly 
meaningless. In a recent article in U.S. News & World 
Report, Zenoff answered by pointing out that ''It is no 
different from cases in which the insanity defense is not 
involved. In other cases, for example, we ask jurors to 
decide whether people had the intent to commit a crime. 
We ask jurors whether crimes are premeditated. We ask 
them to make a lot of decisions that may involve difficult 
concepts.” 

Legal insanity has been defined one way or another in 
this country since the mid-nineteenth century, when its 
terms were narrowly defined and the prosecutor simply 
had to prove that a defendant knew the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. In those days, the criminally in- 
sane were locked away. Few defendants using the plea, 
however, were judged insane. It was only in the middle of 
this century that the definition of insanity was broadened 
to include a greater number of people, although only a 
small percentage of insanity defenses are effective. It is in 


a case like Hinckley’s, which rivets national attention to a 
sensational trial, that the finer legal points of the insanity 
defense—and the compassion for the rights of the mental- 
ly ill that gave rise to it—are forgotten in the passions of 
the moment. Even more hallowed traditions than the in- 
sanity defense, such as “innocent until proven guilty,” 
are forgotten by an impassioned public. Lee Harvey Os- 
wald was never convicted, never even went to trial for the 
murder of John F. Kennedy, and yet he is identified in the 
public mind as the assassin. No one saw Oswald pull the 
trigger. 

The states’ various insanity defenses are on the books 
because of their legislatures, their courts or the federal 
courts. Other nations have narrower definitions of legal 
insanity. For example, the Supreme Court of Canada 
ruled in 1977 that an individual's feelings or emotions 
need not be taken into account when determining guilt. 
An appreciation of the ““physical nature of what was be- 
ing done” was considered sufficient in the defendant to 
prove him guilty. D.C.'s insanity plea (the U.S. Supreme 
Court has yet to make a judgment in such a case) takes in- 
to account the defendant's sense of the social, emotional 
and moral meaning of his behavior. 

In D.C., abnormal mental states such as delusion think- 
ing are taken into account during trial proceedings. 
Zenoff points out that people who are delusional “think 
that the only way they can do something about their delu- 
sions—such as imagining people are beaming x-rays at 
them, poisoning their food or sending them terrible sexual 
messages—is to stop the people who are doing this. That 
sometimes means murder.” In a hypothetical case, Zen- 
off imagines a woman who thinks someone is coming af- 
ter her with x-rays. ““If she kills one of them and you ask 
her if she knows it's wrong to kill, she'll say yes. 

Under the old test of insanity, she is sane. Under the 
current test, she probably would not be. She does have her 
mental disease. Clearly, her actions were affected by her 
mental disease—it affected her ability to control her con- 
duct, and she probably would be found not guilty by rea- 
son of insanity. 

“Clearly nothing happens to her mental state, whether 
we use one test or the other. She's a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic both times. She committed the same crime both 
times. You can have the same psychiatrist examine her 
both times. What is different in terms of whether she's in- 
sane or not is the test the law decides to use as to whom 
it is going to excuse from criminal responsibility.” 

It is generally perceived that we have moved from more 
liberal attitudes toward the treatment of criminals and 
emphasis on the Constitutional guarantees of the defend- 
ant, into an era in which the victims’ rights are taking the 
foreground. The national mood surrounding the Hinck- 
ley verdict seems a clear indication that society wants 
harsher sentencing and, perhaps, an “eye for an eye” 
response to crime—a response which Gandhi asserted 
would soon leave the world blind. How society defines 
criminal responsibility, how we treat the criminal and the 
mentally ill among us and how we respond to the victims 
of crime are all measures of our civility, our humanity to 
our fellow citizens. Balancing these concerns fairly and 
with justice is, ultimately, the responsibility of our legal 
system, our lawmakers and our courts. Given the current 
mood, achieving this balance may be one of the more dif- 
ficult challenges ever laid on justice's scales. L] 


Robert Bové is a newswriter for the GW Public Relations 
Office who regularly contributes articles to GWTimes. 
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Elyce Zenoff: “Some people are sufficiently different 
from the rest of us so that we do not think it is just to 
punish them.”’ 
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Alumni in the News 


Five GW alumni have recently been appointed to 
key positions in hospital administration. Brian J. 
Bassaline, MHC '79, has been named executive 
director of Studebaker Community Hospital, 
Norwalk, Calif. Fred L. Brown, MBA '66, is 
the new president and chief executive officer of 
Christian Hospital Northeast-Northwest, a two- 
division hospital in St. Louis and Florissant, 
Mo. Lee L. Haber, MBA '71, has been ap- 
pointed president of Grant Center Hospital in 
south Dade County, Fla. Daniel L. Marcan- 
tuono, MBA '66, has been named president and 
chief executive officer of Saint James Hospital, 
Newark, N.J. Finally, William P. McMahon, 
MA 78, is the new administrator of Noyes Me- 
morial Hospital, Dansville, N.Y. 


Prince George’s Community College President 
Robert I. Bickford, MAE '64, EdD '72, was 
honored recently by that college’s board of 
trustees. Bickford received a plaque commem- 
orating 10 years of dedicated leadership. During 
Bickford’s tenure, significant increases were 
recorded in enrollments, graduations, instruc- 
tional programs and annual credit-hours. He has 
received numerous other honors for his efforts, 
including the Outstanding Educators in America 
Award. 


Ida G. Brandon, EDS '74, EdD '76, former di- 
rector of continuing education at Bowie State 
College, is the new dean of the graduate school 
and continuing education at that institution. 


Cited for exemplifying the accomplishments of 
youth in government, San Antonio’s 35-year-old 
mayor Henry Cisneros, DPA 76, received the 
coveted Jefferson Award for outstanding public 
service in ceremonies at the U.S. Supreme Court 
building on July 21. Sometimes referred to as the 
Nobel Prize of public service, the 1982 awards 
also went to Sen. Howard Baker, comedian Bob 
Hope, and Rep. Claude Pepper. Earlier in 1982, 
Cisneros received the annual B'nai B'rith Torch 
of Liberty Award and was chosen to deliver the 
prestigious Richard S. Childs Lecture at the City 
Club in New York. 


James A. Crandall, MA '70, is the new director 
of marketing communications for Honeywell's 
Aerospace and Defense Group. Honeywell's 
ADG operations include the design, develop- 
ment and manufacture of high technology sys- 
tems and components. 


Colonel Robert J. Dacey, MBA '72, was recently 
selected for promotion to brigadier general and 


has assumed duties as U.S. Army Forces Com- 
mand (FORSCOM) Engineer, Ft. McPherson, 
Ga. Dacey previously was commander, U.S. 
Army Engineer District, St. Louis, Mo. 


John L. Diesem, BA '64, MA '65, has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. in New York City. Diesem will continue to 
serve as the firm's director of business systems 
development. 


Former Smithsonian Institution administrator 
and executive committee member Julian T. 
Euell, Att. 70-74, is the new director of the 
Oakland Museum. Euell earlier served as a con- 
sultant to the Whitney Museum of American Art 
and the National Endowment for the Arts. Eu- 
ell's new position makes him the first black di- 
rector of a major U.S. museum. 


Vincent C. Gray, BA 64, executive director of 
the D.C. Association for Retarded Citizens, has 
been named by President Reagan to a one-year 
term on the President's Committee on Mental 
Retardation. Gray also chairs the National Con- 
ference of Executives of Associations for Re- 
tarded Citizens. 


The George W. Melville Award, the highest 
technical honor for engineers and scientists at 
the David Taylor Ship Research and Develop- 
ment Center, Annapolis Laboratory, has been 
granted to John Gudas, MEA '75. Gudas, cur- 
rently head of the center's fatigue and fracture 
branch, won recognition for outstanding a- 
chievements in materials engineering research 
in the areas of marine corrosion and fracture 
mechanics. 


Betty Hemphill, MA '61, was one of five women 
in Hawaii honored in May with a YWCA Out- 
standing Achievement Award. Hemphill, an 
author and state president of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, was honored 
for her contributions in community service. 


Paul L. Herndon, CHC '81, has been named di- 
rector of medical practice activities for the 
American Society of Internal Medicine. Hern- 
don previously served as assistant director. 


Northwest National Bank of Minneapolis has 
announced the election to senior vice president 
of Jeannette R. Johnson, MA '73. She heads the 
human resources department. 
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Alumni Officers, Board 
Elected to 1982-84 Term 


Nancy Broyhill Dudley, BA '65, a Virginia 
realtor and member of the GW Board of 
Trustees, has been elected president of the 
General Alumni Association (GAA) for the 
1982-84 term. The new vice president is John R. 
Manning, BSE '57, JD ’61, staff attorney for 
NASA in Washington. John L. Chaney Jr., BA 
'53, LLB '57, elected GAA secretary, is an at- 
torney for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. William D. Steeves Jr., BA '75, MA '76, 
assistant director of GW's Continuing Engineer- 
ing Education Program, is the new treasurer. 
Other members of the new board are Douglas 
Atwell, BA '82, and Jeanne B. Jenkins, BA '70 
(from Columbian College); Douglas H. Carter, 
BS '53, MBA '68, Elisabeth P. Clarkson, 
BA '69, MA '72, and Sandv Pinkus, CCEW '79 
(from the Division of Continuing Education and 
Summer Sessions); Dorothv E. Jenkins, EdD 
'67, Alvin C. Jensen, MA'61, EdD '67, and Ed- 
ward N. Vest, BA '59, MA '65, EdD '72 (from 
the School of Education); Issa Khozeimeh, 
BEE '67, MS '73, and Malcolm E. O'Hagan, 
DSc '68 (from the School of Engineering); 
Thurman Boykin Jr., MAG '77, Andrew Ker- 
hulas Jr., BSA '73, and Raymond D. Rice, MBA 
'73 (from the School of Government and 


Business. Administration); Robert D. Barry, 
PhD '76, Nonna Cheatham, MA '76, MA 80, 
and Marianne R. Phelps, PhD '80 (from the 
Graduate School); Carol H. Fishman, JD 78, 
Marshall C. Gardner, JD '55, and Joyce Hens 
Green, JD '51 (from the National Law Center); 
Bruce J. Ammerman, MD 72, Gloria Brennan, 
MD 52, and Dee Parkinson, MD '43 (from the 
School of Medicine); Thomas V. Lydon, BA '72 
(from the School of Public and International 
Affairs); and Lvndale George, APC '61, and 
John Lobuts Jr., EdD "70 (from the faculty). 

Also serving on the board, representing con- 
stituent groups, are Martha Morales, BA '75 
(AMICI); Ilene S. Solomon, MA '69 (Colum- 
bian Women); Edward W. Barth, EdD '71 
(Education Alumni Association); Eric S. 
Mendelsohn, BS '59, BSE '67 (Engineer Alumni 
Association); Robert G. Perry, BS '70 (SGBA 
Alumni Association); Jacob S. Levin, JD '49 
(Law Association); William M. Cooper, MD '49 
(Medical Alumni Association); Edward W. 
“Skip” Gnehm Jr., BA '66, MA '68 (SPIA 
Alumni Association); Roy Bredder, JD '68 (The 
Colonials Inc.); Richard L. Duenkel, BA '67 
(Lettermen Association); and Tom Mannion 
and Daniel Buzby (Student Association). 


Retired Navy Captain James V. Jolliff, MS '69, 
author of more than 28 technical papers in naval 
engineering, recently received the Frank G. Law 
Award from the American Society of Naval En- 
gineers for outstanding achievements and long- 
term significant contributions to the society, Co- 
author of the Naval Engineer's Guide, Jolliff 
has won earlier ASNE recognition, including its 
Presidents Award in 1975, 1978 and 1981. 


Carl E. Jonson, BA '51, was elected to the gov- 
erning council of the 187,000-member American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants at the 
AICPA’s 95th annual meeting. Jonson is a CPA 
and managing principal in the Arlington ac- 
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counting firm of Murray, Jonson, White & As- 
sociates, Ltd. 


Master-Card International has announced the 
appointment of Thomas F. Kelleher, MS '71, 
as vice president of security. Prior to joining 
Master-Card, Kelleher served with the FBI; his 
new position involves coordination of world- 
wide financial fraud investigations. 


What career directions evolve when a journalism 
major switches to music history? For Betty 
Penzer Kirkland, BA '73, the two fields have 
happily merged with her recent appointment as 
director of advertising and promotion for 
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Alumni Trustee 
Nominations Sought 


A reminder to all members of the GW community: 
in spring 1981 the Board of Trustees voted to 
increase from two to three the number of Alumni 
Trustees who may be nominated each year. This 
year's nominations should be submitted by Feb. 
11, 1983. Nominations should include complete 
biographical information on the candidate and 
detailed data on the candidate's gualifications. 

Candidates for Alumni Trustee must hold an 
earned degree from the university; should have 
demonstrated interest in the university or have 
been involved in the General Alumni Association 
or one of its constituent organizations; and 
should have distinguished themselves in either 
professional or volunteer activities. GW faculty 
and staff are not eligible for nomination. 

All nominating materials should be sent to 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Committee, Alumni 
House, The George Washington University, 
Washington, DC 20052. Ouestions should be 
directed to the Alumni Relations Office, 

(202) 676-6435. 


Alumni Service Awards 


Nominations are being accepted for The George 
Washington University Alumni Service Awards. 
The awards, presented each spring, recognize 
“outstanding and unusual service” to the 
university. Nominations are accepted throughout 
the year but must arrive by Feb. 15, 1983, for 
consideration for the 1983 awards. Please send 
all nominations, including specific pertinent 
information relating to the individual's volunteer 
service to the university, to: Alumni Service 
Awards Committee, Alumni House, The George 
Washington University, Washington, DC 20052. 
If you have any questions, please call (202) 
676-6435. 
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Correction 


In the November 1982 issue, GWTimes incorrectly 
identified General Jerome F. O'Malley. Gen. 
O'Malley, MSB '65, is vice chief of staff, U.S. Air 
Force. We are grateful to James B. Townsend, 
DBA '76, for sending the corrected information. 


Washington radio station WGMS. En route, 
Kirkland worked on Capitol Hill, was account 
executive for a major international public rela- 
“ng firm and headed her own advertising/PR 
irm. 


Two GW alumni were recently honored as dis- 
tinguished alumni of other higher educational 
institutions. Marjorie C. Knutson, MAE '69, as- 
sistant principal at T. A. Edison High School in 
Alexandria, received a Distinguished Service 
Award Citation from Luther College, Decorah, 
lowa. And Air Force Maj. Gen. James P. Mc- 
Carthy, MS '74, has been named the 1982 dis- 
tinguished alumnus at Kent State University. 
McCarthy, director of legislative affairs for the 
secretary of the Air Force, was graduated from 
Kent State in 1957 and is that institution's first 
ROTC program graduate to attain the rank of 
general. 


Alvin P. Lehnerd, MEA '61, has been named 
president of Sunbeam Appliance Co., a unit of 
Sunbeam Corporation. Lehnerd's former affili- 
ations include DuPont and General Electric. 


China is the summer destination of Harold Li- 
berman, BAE '59, Washington high school so- 
cial studies teacher and beekeeping expert. In 
July and August Liberman will co-lead (with 
University of Delaware Professor Dewey Caron) 
a study tour of the People's Republic of China 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The George Washington University General 
Alumni Association encourages alumni to par- 
ticipate in the enriching activities and programs 
offered this winter and spring, several of which 
are highlighted below. Should you have gues- 
tions concerning alumni programs or sugges- 
tions for new ones, please contact us at Alum- 
ni House, The George Washington University, 
714 21st St., NW, Washington, DC 20052, 
(202) 676-6435. 


Nancy Broyhill Dudley, BA '65 
President 
General Alumni Association 


Sandra H. Lear, BA '76 
Director 
Alumni Relations Office 
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On-Campus Events 


February 2, March 2—First Wednesday 
tures 

Two diverse topics are showcased in the mid- 
Winter schedule of this free lecture series. On 
Feb. 2, newlv elected D.C. Citv Council Chair- 
man David A. Clarke, BA '65, will speak on 
D.C. politics in the Clovd Heck Marvin Cen- 
ter, rooms 402-406, 800 21st St., NW. And on 
March 2 James O. Horton, associate professor 
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focusing on Chinese apiculture and featuring a 
briefing at the China Bee Institute in Beijing. 


Kenneth D. Merin, BA '69, LLM '80, has been 
named deputy chief counsel to the governor of 
New Jersey, Thomas Kean. Earlier Merin served 
as executive assistant to Rep. William Carney of 
New York. 


Two GW alumni have been named to executive 
positions in the federal government. Stephen 
Meverhardt, BA '72, is the new manager, Office 
of Public Affairs, for the Treasury Depart- 
ment's U.S. Savings Bonds Division. And Blaine 
D. Stockton Jr., MSA 74, is assistant admin- 
istrator for management in the Agricultural De- 
partment's Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. Stockton, who has been with REA since 
1967, received the USDA Superior Service 
Award in 1978. 


The American Business Women's Association, a 
34-year-old, 110,000-member organization in- 
volved in the educational advancement of busi- 
ness women, has voted Yvonne L. Mills, MA 
'73, one of ABWA’s Top Ten Business Women 
for 1982. Mills, chief of the Speech and Hearing 
Department at Washington's Hospital for Sick 
Children, was selected on the basis of accom- 
plishments in business, continuing education 
and involvement in community affairs. 


For each of the past 20 years, Industrial 
Research and Development magazine has hon- 
ored researchers by selecting the most signifi- 
cant new products developed throughout the 
world. Recently honored was Helen Moeller, 
MEA 80, research engineer for Babcock & Wil- 
cox in Lynchburg, Va. Moeller and colleague 
Bill Long shared the 1981 I-R 100 Award for de- 
velopment of an explosion resistant refractory 
concrete that is expected to increase efficiency 
and lower costs for users. 


Sarah Moten, MAE '70, will oversee programs 
involving more than 150 volunteers and staff in 
her new position as country director for the 
Peace Corps in Swaziland. A former Rockefeller 
Fellow who participated in the 1981 Third World 
Assembly Conference in Washington, for the 
past two years Moten has served as assistant to 
the director for research at Howard University's 
Institute for the Study of Educational Policy. 


Officials of W. R. Grace & Co.—a major in- 
ternational company in chemicals, natural 


resources and consumer services—have an- 
nounced the appointment of Louis P. Neeb, 
MBA '69, as president of Grace's newly formed 
fast food division. Neeb joins Grace following a 
successful tenure with Pillsbury, where he was 
executive vice president and head of its subsid- 
iary Burger King Corporation. 


of American history and civilization and direc- 
tor, Afro-American Communities Project, 
Smithsonian Institution, offers a slide presen- 
tation using the life of Edward Ambush as a 
typical example to illustrate research methods 
in social history. Marvin Center ballroom, 800 
21st St., NW. To ensure seating, call Alumni 
Relations, 676-6435, at least one day before 
each lecture. Dinner is available both dates, 
starting at 6:30 p.m., by making reservations 
directly with the GW Club on the third floor 
of the Marvin Center, 676-6610. 


February 28-March 24—‘‘George 

Calling: 1983” 

Alumni in the metropolitan D.C. area are in- 
vited to serve as volunteer callers for the 1983 
phonathon effort for the GW Annual Fund. 
Volunteers who, in addition to alumni, include 
families of alumni, faculty, staff and friends of 
the university, will be calling local alumni for 
contributions each Monday through Thursday 
night during the four-week period. “George 
Calling” will be in the Marvin Center, rooms 
410-415. A free buffet dinner is provided to all 
callers from 5:30 to 6:30 p.m., followed by in- 
structions; calling takes place from 6:45 to 9:30 
p.m. Complimentary parking is available in 
university garages. To volunteer, call the 
Development Office, 676-6415. 


March 19—Speaking in Public 

A one-day workshop providing practical train- 
ing to aid attendees to: develop confidence and 
poise; improve organization; learn to speak 
with force and conviction; express and sell 
ideas; deal calmly with guestions and objec- 
tions. Faculty for the workshop will be 
William R. Reynolds, professor of speech and 
drama; Robert C. Rutledge, associate dean, 
Columbian College, and associate professor of 
English; and Barton Alexander, public affairs 
consultant. Marvin Center, room 426, 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Fee is $15, which includes materials 
costs and coffee, Danish and lunch. Reserva- 
tions reguired; call (202) 676-6435 for reserva- 
tion form or more information. 
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April 22-23—Alumni Reunion Weekend 1983 
All GW graduates are invited to attend this re- 
union weekend. Specific information will be 
mailed in the coming months. 
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Off-Campus Events 


February 26—Tracing Our Southern Heritage 
in Richmond, Va. 

Alumni are invited to take a step back into 
Southern history by participating in 1983's first 
heritage tour. Highlights of the day in Rich- 
mond include guided tours of the capitol 
building (designed by Thomas Jefferson) and 
the Virginia Museum; a bus tour of the city; a 
visit to St. John's Church, where Patrick 
Henry delivered his famous ““Give me liberty 
or give me death'' speech; and luncheon in the 
Member's Dining Room of the Virginia Muse- 
um. Tour bus departs GW from the corner of 
22nd and H Streets, NW, next to Madison 
Hall, at 7:15 a.m. and returns after 6 p.m. 
Complimentary parking is available (bring 
your ticket to be stamped) at the university 
garage, entrance on the corner of 22nd and 
Eye Streets, NW. The $38.50 per person fee in- 
cludes transportation, tour guide, admission 


Retired Coast Guard Vice Admiral Robert H. 
Scarborough, MIA '71, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive director of the Navy League of the 
United States, a civilian, non-profit educational 
organization dedicated to the support of the na- 
tion's maritime service. Scarborough recently 
retired as vice commandant of the Coast Guard. 


Donald Schwartz, BBA '75, is a new vice presi- 
dent for corporate banking of National Bank of 
North America. He has been with NBNA since 
1977. 


The American Institute of Aeronautics and As- 
tronautics recently awarded its 1983 Congres- 
sional Fellowship to Gordon A. Smith, MSA 
'78. Smith, director of design assurance engi- 
neering, Fairchild Space and Electronics, will 
serve as technical advisor to Congress on space 
and defense policy. Smith also is a past recipient 
of the NASA Skylab Achievement Award. 


Julian Stein, BSP '50, is the 1982 recipient of the 
Tommy Wilson Memorial Award. Stein, a phys- 
ical education professor at George Mason Uni- 
versity, was honored for significant contribu- 
tions to recreation for the handicapped. The 
award is given annually by the American Asso- 
ciation for Leisure and Recreation. 


Continued on next page 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


fees and luncheon. The closing date for reser- 
vations is Feb. 23. 


March 27—Special Alumni Lecture at the 
National Gallery of Art 

Jeffrey L. Stephanic, GW assistant professor 
of art, will comment on the Alfred Stieglitz 
Exhibition, a retrospective showing of Stieglitz 
photographs which is the first of its kind in 
almost fifty years. Scheduled for the National 
Gallery's West Building Feb. 3 through May 8, 
the exhibition is comprised of works selected 
from the master set of 1,600 photographs 
given in 1949 to the Gallery by Stieglitz's 
widow, Georgia O'Keeffe. The alumni lecture 
will take place in the exhibition area at the 
National Gallery of Art, Fourth St. at Con- 
stitution Ave., NW, at 7 p.m. Fee: $3 per per- 
son. Space is limited to 30 participants; call 
676-6435 for a reservation reguest form. 


May 14-28—Alumni Tour of England and 
Scotland 

The group's arrival on Sunday morning, May 
15, at Heathrow Airport in London is the 
beginning of an exciting journey through two 
historic countries. In a private motorcoach, 
GW travelers will wend their way from Bath 
in the south of England through the rolling 
Cotswold hills and English Lake District 
northward to Edinburgh, Scotland. Time is 
available to explore Bath, Stonehenge, Strat- 
ford and York. University Professor Marcus 
Cunliffe, a native of England, will accompany 
the group and provide enrichment lectures. 
Cost is $1,699 per person, which includes 
round-trip air fare, first-class hotel accom- 
modations (double occupancy), most meals, 
luggage and handling, and taxes and tips. 


The GAA's 1983 tour program includes other 
fascinating trips; among those scheduled are 
China (G WTimes, Nov. 1982), Alaska (Aug. 
19-Sept. 1) and Greece (Sept. 23-Oct. 8). For 
more information about these opportunities to 
travel in the company of fellow GW alumni, 
call the alumni travel coordinator, 676-6435. 
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Alumni in the News Continued 


Zirkle 


Yachnis 


Richard J. Trent, BA '69, has been named pres- 
ident of the San Diego operations of Harte- 
Hanks Communications and publisher of the 
Star-News in Chula Vista, Calif. Trent joins 
Harte-Hanks—which own 29 daily newspapers 
and 65 non-daily publications—following two 
years as general manager of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 


Evelvn Wade, MAE '69, who retired in 1981 asa 
teacher of developmental English at Northern 
Virginia Communitv College, has been named 
Professor Emeritus bv the State Board of Com- 
munitv Colleges in Virginia. The honor was the 
first of its kind given by the state board. 


President Reagan has named a GW alumnus to 
the Commoditv Futures Trading Commission. 


Alumni Authors 


Kepler 


Hoopes 


Hazel Cozette (‘‘Cozy’’) Baker, wife of GW 
trustee Harold F. Baker, JD '49, Love Beyond 
Life, about her efforts to cope with the death of 
her youngest son, Randall, who was an art stu- 
dent at GW at the time. Photography is by Barbi 
Baker, BA '76. Beechcliff Books, Annapolis, 
Md., 1982. 


Roy Hoopes, BA '43, MA '48, Cain. For this 
full biography of novelist (The Postman Always 
Rings Twice, among many), screenwriter and 
journalist James M. Cain, Hoopes draws upon 
his personal acquaintance with his subject, ex- 
tensive interviews with others who knew Cain 
well, and the full inventory of the author’s 
papers, including his wholly unpublished mem- 
oirs. Hoopes himself is no stranger to the craft of 
words, with 24 published books and articles that 
have appeared in more than 40 magazines and 
newspapers. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New 
York, 1982. 


M. Oliver Kepler, MA '66, Medical Steward- 
ship: Fulfilling the Hippocratic Legacy. Green- 
wood Press, Westport, Conn., 1981. Dr. Kepler, 
a practicing physician and medical director of a 
hospital in New Mexico Pueblo Indian country, 
makes a concerned appeal for emphasis on ethics 
in medicine. In his words, the book represents 
and effort ‘‘...to show the importance of the 
concepts of stewardship, philia or brotherly 
love, and situation ethics as they relate to the 
health-care professional who would wrestle with 
current ethical issues.” Kepler also reflects upon 
his experiences at GW where, while pursuing his 
MA in religion, he initiated a course for medical 
students on “Medicine, Religion and Healing” 
—a course that is still offered. According to 
Harry E. Yeide, professor and chairman of 
GW's Department of Religion. “Kepler made a 
substantial contribution to this institution. We 


Fowler West, MA '80, will serve a five-vear term 
on the commission, which regulates trading of 
commodities ranging from grains and agricul- 
tural products to petroleum, silver and gold. 


Ted G. Westerman, MS '74, is the newly ap- 
pointed staff vice president, human resources, 
for Hughes Aircraft Company. Westerman pre- 
viously was a group vice president with Dart In- 
dustries. 


On Nov. 22 President Reagan presented the na- 
tion's highest public service award to a GW 
alumnus and part-time faculty member. Michael 
Yachnis, MSE '56, MEA '62, DSc '68, chief 
engineer, Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand, and professorial lecturer in the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, was presented 
the Presidential Distinguished Executive Service 
Award “'for sustained extraordinary accom- 
plishments in engineering programs of the U.S. 
government and for leadership exemplifying the 
highest standards of service to the public.” 


An experienced electronics industry financial 
manager, David H. Zirkle, BBA '61, is the new 
senior vice president, finance, for Racal-Milgo, 
a data communications products and systems 
firm. Zirkle's prior professional affiliations in- 
clude Xerox and IBM. 


caught him at an important time in his life. We 
helped change him and he changed us.” 


Walter L. Rhinehart, BA '35, a wartime diary 
“A Ship's Officer Grows Pensive about Survival 
in the Pacific,” included in American Diaries of 
World War II (Donald Vining, ed.), The Pepys 
Press, New York, 1982. A first lieutenant serving 
as deck officer, ship's censor and later as ex- 
ecutive officer during the time he wrote the di- 
ary, Rhinehart was called back to service in the 
Korean War and commanded a ship of his own. 


A. James Rudin, BA '55, /srael for Christians, 
Fortress Press, Philadelphia, 1983. Rabbi 
Rudin, assistant national director of inter- 
religious affairs for the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, addresses questions concerning Zionism, 
the Palestinians, the Holocaust, refugee prob- 
lems and Christian responses and attitudes re- 
garding these issues. 


. . 
Alumni Artists 
The ceramics of Joseph A. Detwiler, MFA '82, 
were exhibited during the summer at the Fred- 
ericksburg Center for Creative Arts, Fredericks- 


burg, Va. For several vears Detwiler has worked 
with porcelain and low-fire whiteware. 


Batik art is the specialty of Lynn Earnest, MFA 
'70. Examples of Earnest's creativity were selec- 
ted for display at the formal opening of Welch, 
W.Va.'s, newly constructed library on July 17. 
Earnest also serves as an instructor at Southern 
West Virginia Community College in Logan. 


Recent paintings by Randloph E. Michener, 
MFA 73, were exhibited in October at the Art 
Association of Harrisburg, Pa. Michener is As- 
sistant Professor of Art on the Manassas campus 
of Northern Virginia Community College. 


Linda Thern-Smith, MFA '77, and former GW 
art instructor, organized and brought to Wash- 
ington's International Monetary Fund Gallery 
an exhibition of contemporary works by three 
artists from Miami, Fla. Thern-Smith, past pres- 
ident of the Studio Gallery of Washington, un- 
dertook the project in hopes of gaining exposure 
for regional artists beyond their usual geo- 
graphic areas. 


In Memoriam 


Walter F. Aman, BEE '21, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Sally A. Bele, BA '59, MA '62, PHM '71, 
July 3, Huntsville, Ala. 


Daniel E. Bergin, MA '64, Aug. 10, Bethesda 
Evan C. Brown, BA '35, Apr. 16, New Orleans 
Louis L. Clipp, BME '57, May 10, Fairfax 


Frank C. Craighead Sr., MS '15, PhD '19, 
May 14, Naples, Fla. 

Josefina L. Cunningham, MBA '72, Aug. 21, 
Rockville 

Robert A. Downs, MAE ’67, Aug. 13, 
Warrenton, Va. 


Marguerite Gentry, BS '48, May 16, 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Harry C. Fischer, BA '49, JD ’51, Pompano 
Beach, Fla. 
Chester Flack, BA '49, June 23, Arlington 


Helen M. Gardner, BA ’22, MA ’25, May 16, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Seymour Goldberg, BA ’50, Annapolis 
Fannie D. Golden, BAE ’26, Tavares, Fla. 


Donald W. Gooch, BA '31, MA '35, Aug. 24, 
Falls Church 


Lillian S. Goodall, BAE '24, MA ’25, July 2, 
Washington 


John L. Graves, Att. '58, Memphis 
Catherine F. Green, BA 734, July 25, Fairfax 
Virgil E. Harris, BEE '51, June 13, Arlington 


George L. Heap, MEA '60, June 11, Cor- 
onado, Calif. 

Ashley G. Hope, MA '64, Sept. 14, Kill Devil 
Hills, N.C. 


Frances Howlette, MAE '68, Aug. 20, 
Newport News, Va. 


Lawrence K. Hyde, BME '25, June 3, 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


Leon Jaworski, LLM '26, former Watergate 
special prosecutor and past president of the 
American Bar Association, Dec. 9, Wimberley, 
Texas 


Sondra C. Langtry, MA '74, July 25, Laconia, 
N.H. 


Verna R. Lawson, PhD ’73, May 26, 
Crossville, Tenn. 


Percy W. LeDuc, BA '21, Aug. 5, 
Kensington, Md. 


John Lycas, BS '69, May 28, Knoxville, Tenn. 


John W. McDonald, MA 55, Aug. 3, 
Arlington 


Edward L. McGandy, BSE '51, Sept. 2, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


James P. O'Hair, MA '67, May 27, 
New York City 


George S. Ostrowski, MSA '74, July 31, 
Washington 


Milton J. Powell, BA '35, Clinton, S.C. 


Patrick H. Rafferty, MA '61, East 
Falmouth, Mass. 


Elizabeth M. Sawyer, BA '52, July 25, Atlanta 


John B. Shipley, MAE '50, Apr. 9, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Walter R. Shorr, MA '59, PhD '64, Mav 5, 
Washington 


Louise J. Smith, BA '06, MA '23, Washington 


Frank J. Soucek, BEE '48, LLB '53, Mav 20, 
Rehoboth Beach, Del. 


Wayne P. Stevens, MEA '78, Dumfries, Va. 


Janet B. Stratton, MA '80, Apr. 15, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Marion E. Taylor, MAE '47, Aug. 11, Lehigh, 
Fla. 


Charlotte Teed, MAE '50, May 9, Lusby, Md. 


Frederick C. Timberlake, BS '52, Apr. 4, 
Fairfax 


Margaret Tracey, BGS '78, May 19, Nairobi, 
Kenya 


Susan B. Vaughan, BA '65, May 6, Annandale 


Thomas A. Wilson, BA '42, MD '44, June 10, 
Bethesda 


Elizabeth T. Wilt, MAE '51, May 27, 
Falls Church 


Arthur M. Williamson, BA '68, Aug. 28, 
Alexandria $ 


Willard H. Wright, PhD '35, July 31, 
Washington 
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Wanted: Former GW 
Women Athletes 


If you're one of the nearly 1,000 women who 
have participated in the GW sports program, the 
Women's Athletic Department is looking for you. 
The reason is ''Alumnae Night” —a very special 
event in honor of all former GW women athletes, 
scheduled for halftime of the Colonial Women- 
Seton Hall basketball game on Feb. 14 at the 
Charles E. Smith Center. 

Game time is 7:30 p.m. Your attendance at this 
evening of nostalgia and excitement will con- 
tribute to its success. Please let us know today 
that you want to participate. Write Lynn George, 
GW Women's Athletic Department, Smith Center, 
600 22nd St., NW, Washington, DC 20052, or call 
Paul Albrecht at (202) 676-6571. 


Pi nn y 
You in GWTimes? Here's How 


Much of the news that appears in the “Alumni in 
the News,” "Alumni Artists” and “Alumni 
Authors'' sections of GWTimes comes directly 
from the university's 80,000 alumni. 

Have you made a career or job change? Been 
promoted? Received an award or prize? Written a 
play or book? Exhibited work in an art show? 
Moved? If so, please let us know by filling out 
this form. 

Due to space restrictions, we can't guarantee 
that everthing sent to us will be used, but we can 
assure you that everything will be considered. 
Black and white photos will be returned upon 
reguest. 

Send the completed form to Alumni Records, 
Alumni House, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. It 
will be forwarded to the GWTîmes staff. 


Name 


Degree(s) & Year(s) Received 
Old Address 

City, State, Zip 

New Address 

City, State, Zip 


Occupation 


Employer and Address 
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JANUARY 


Throughout the 
school year, the GW 
Program Board 
shows films and 
sponsors political 
affairs, concerts and 
other performing 
arts events. Open 

to the public. 
Schedule: 676-7312 


Through Jan. 21 
“Ceramics 
Program: Students’ 
Show,” all types of 
ceramic works by 
Students in the GW 
ceramics program, 
Art Department. 
Marvin Center, 
Third Floor Gallery 


Through Jan. 28 
“The Fine Art 

of Private 
Commissions,” an 
exhibition of 18 
artists’ works in 
wood, glass, metal, 
ceramics and mixed 
media. Dimock 
Gallery, Monday- 
Friday, 10 am-5 pm; 
and Saturday, Jan. 
22, 10 am-4 pm 


FEBRUARY 


1-March 18 
“Women in Higher 
Education,” 

exhibit including 
photographs, 
documents and 
descriptive labels 
that relate to the 
history of women in 
higher education 
and the arts. Marvin 
Center, Third Floor 
Gallery 


3-25 

“Fine Arts Faculty 
Exhibition,” 
featuring works in 
various media by 
full- and part-time 
faculty members of 
the GW Art 
Department in the 
fine arts areas. 
Opening reception: 
Feb. 2, 5-7 pm, 
Dimock Gallery; 
exhibition: Dimock 
Gallery, Monday- 
Friday, 10 am-Spm; 
exhibition and 
reception are free 
and open to the 
public 


- 
Faculty Concert: 
Neil Tilkens, piano; 
William Wright, 
clarinet; Keith 
Fleming, cello. 
Marvin Theater, 
8:30 pm, free; 
information: 
676-6245 


niversity 


22-27 

GW Drama 
Department’s 
presentation of 
history’s longest- 
running play (30 
years on the London 
stage), The 
Mousetrap, a 
murder mystery by 
Agatha Christie. 
Marvin Theater, 8 
pm, $5 general 
admission, $2.50 
students and senior 
citizens; 
information: 
676-6178 


MARCH 


1-31 

Fourth Annual 
“Kalevala Exhibit” 
on Finnish 
literature, arts 

and crafts. Gelman 
Library—lobby and 
third, fourth and 
fifth floors. Free 


3-30 

“Two-Person 
Faculty Exhibition: 
Jerry Lake and 
Frank Wright,” 
paintings, prints and 
photographs by two 
GW full-time fine 
arts faculty 
members-artists. 
Opening reception: 
Mar. 2, 5-7 pm, 
Dimock Gallery; 
exhibition, Monday- 
Friday, 10 am-Spm, 
Dimock Gallery; 
exhibition and 
reception are free 
and open to the 
public 


6 

GWU Troubadours 
in concert. Marvin 
Theater, 3 pm, free; 
information: 
676-6245 


7 

Faculty Concert: 
Marilyn Garst, 
piano. Marvin 
Theater, 8:30 pm, 
free; information: 
676-6245 


8 

GWU Glee Club 
with the D.C. 
Region 5 Children's 
Chorus in a spring 
concert. Lisner 
Auditorium, 8 pm, 
free; information 
676-6245 


13 

Seventh Annual 
Kalevala Day 
Celebration, 
festivities 

sponsored by the 
GW University Club 
and organized by 
the Finlandia 
Foundation's 


YSU 
A SA 


b. 
b A 


National Capital 
Chapter. Marvin 
Theater, 3 pm, 
$4 admission 


Workshops, 
Seminars 


Student and Alumni 
Career Services, 
located in the 
Academic Center, 
801 22nd St., 

Suite T509, offers 
frequent workshops 
in resume 
preparation, 
interviewing skills 
and other job- 
hunting techniques. 
Call 676-6495 for 
exact dates and 
times 


The GW Counseling 
Center offers 

U Personal 
Development 
Series,” a variety 
of courses to help 
people find out 
more about 
themselves and learn 
skills for academic 
and personal 
success. Open to 
alumni on a space- 
available basis. 
Information and 
catalog: 676-6550 


The Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington 
(CCEW) offers a 
variety of special 
seminars, test review 
courses and 
certificate 
programs. 
Information and 
catalog: 676-7036 


In addition to its 
regular offerings, 
the GW Reading 
Center offers 
diagnostic services, 
tutoring and 
programs in areas 
such as adult 
reading improve- 
ment and high 
school study skills; 
plus special classes 
for gifted children 
of alumni and for 
“horrendous” 
spellers. 
Information: 
676-6286 


GW Toastmasters 
Club offers a self- 
help program to aid 
participants in 
improving listening 
and speaking skills 
and overcoming 
nervousness in 
public speaking. 
Meetings are the 
first and third 
Wednesdays of 
each month. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


JANUARY 
20 


Symposium in 
conjunction with 


exhibition, ““The 
Fine Art of Private 
Commissions,” 
sponsored by 
Dimock Gallery. 
Marvin Theater, 
7:30-10 pm, open to 
the public, free; 
information: 
676-7091 


29 

Hellenic Lecture 
Series, 
'Eumenides, ' 

with Bernard M. W. 
Knox. Marvin 
Center ballroom, 

11 am, $1; 
information: 
676-6125 


FEBRUARY 


2, 16 

GW Toastmasters 
Club meeting. 
Marvin Center room 
413, 12:15-1:15 pm; 
open to the public, 
free; information, 
Steven Schiff, 
296-8773 


MARCH 


16 

Lecture, 
“Information and 
Telecommunications 
and the Future of 
Private Enterprise,” 
bv Joseph V. 
Charvk, 
president/CEO of 
Communications 
Satellite 
Corporation. 
Marvin Center 
ballroom, 8 pm, 
free; information: 
676-8169 


Legally 
Speaking 


Information: Law 
Alumni Office, 
676-6420 


FEBRUARY 


23 

GW Law 
Association, 
D.C. Chapter, 
luncheon, noon, 
Washington 
Marriott Hotel; 
speaker to be 
announced 


MARCH 


12 

Reception honoring 
graduating seniors, 
4:30-6:30 pm, 
National Lawyers 
Club, 1815 H 
Street, NW 


Medically 
Speaking 


GW Medical Center 
faculty frequently 
discuss various 
health topics on 
“Health File,” a 
special segment of 
Washington's 
Channel 9 
WDVM-TV news, 
Monday, 
Wednesday and 
Friday, noon and 
5:30 pm. 
Information: 
676-3415 


GW Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education offers 
seminars to medical 
alumni and others. 
Information: 
676-4285 


Sports 


Information: Men 
(M) 676-6654 
Women (W) 
676-6751 


JANUARY 


25 
Basketball (W) at 
UDC, 6 pm 


26 
Basketball (M) 
at Virginia, 8 pm 


Wrestling (M) 
Maryland, Charles 
E. Smith Center, 
7 pm 


28 

Basketball (W) 
Manhattan, Smith 
Center, 7:30 pm 


Swimming/Diving 
(W) at Hood 
College with Mary 
Washington 
College, 6 pm 


29 
Swimming/Diving 
(W) William & 
Mary, Smith 
Center, 10 am 


Basketball (M) West 
Virginia, Smith 
Center, 7 pm 


Wrestling (M) at 
Rider College with 
Delaware, Drexel, 
noon 


Swimming (M) 
James Madison, 
Smith Center, | pm 


30 

Gymnastics (W) 
GWU Invitational: 
GW, Naval 
Academy, Wilson, 
Georgetown, 
Longwood, 
Radford, 
Bridgeport, 
Virginia; Smith 
Center, I pm 


FEBRUARY 


1 

Wrestling (M) at 
Morgan State with 
Maryland-Eastern 
Shore, 7:30 pm 


Swimming (M) at 
Howard, 7 pm 


2 

Basketball (M) 
Naval Academy, 
Smith Center, 8 pm 


3 

Wrestling (M) 
Shippensburg State, 
Smith Center, 7 pm 


Badminton (W) 
Swarthmore, West 
Chester State 


(location, time 
TBA) 


4 

Gymnastics (W) at 
Towson State with 
Montclair State, 

7 pm 


Swimming/Diving 
(W) (M) at 
Shepherd College, 
3 pm 


S 

Basketball (M) 
Monmouth, Smith 
Center, 8 pm 


Wrestling (M) at 
George Mason with 
Longwood, noon 


7 

Basketball (W) 
Radford, Smith 
Center, 7:30 pm 


8 

Wrestling (M) CCC 
Tournament at 
Howard, 10 am 


9 

Swimming (M) CCC 
Championships at 
Georgetown, 6 pm 


Basketball (W) 
Georgetown, Smith 
Center, 7:30 pm 


Swimming/Diving 
(W) Richmond, 
Smith Center, 5 pm 


10 

Basketball (M) 
Massachusetts, 
Smith Center, 8 pm 


11 

Wrestling (M) Old 
Dominion, Smith 
Center, 

7 pm 


12 

Basketball (M) St. 
Bonaventure, Smith 
Center, 8 pm 


Swimming (M) 
Rutgers, Smith 
Center, 11 am 


Basketball (W) 
Delaware, Smith 
Center, 2 pm 


Badminton (W) 
Temple, Smith 
Center, 11 am 


Gymnastics (W) at 
Temple with New 

Hampshire, Seton 
Hall (time TBA) 


13 

Wrestling (M) 
Clemson, Smith 
Center, 1 pm 


4 
Basketball (M) at 
Duquesne, 8 pm 


Basketball (W) 
Seton Hall, Smith 
Center, 7:30 pm 


AN go 3-5 
l ) AW EJ | Basketball (W) 
ln. Me EY || eee) FA $ | Atlantic 10 
o]. | MA OS RE a — —- Tournament at 
—— — A | Rutgers (time TBA) 


5 
; | Basketball (M) 
Duquesne, Smith 


Center, 8 pm 
ws | 
7 f 7-12 
/ | Basketball (M) 
il- Atlantic 10 
j Tournament, TBA 


8 

Baseball (M) George 
16 Mason, West 
Swimming (M) Ellipse, 3 pm 
Shippensburg State, 


Smith Center, 4 pm Tennis (M) at 


Virginia, 2 pm 
17 
Basketball (M) 10 
Rhode Island, Smith Baseball (M) at 
Center, 8 pm Howard, | pm 


Tennis (M) Howard, 


Wrestling (M) at x F 
Hains Point, 3 pm 


James Madison, 


7:30 pm > 

18 Tennis (M) Virginia 
Wrestling (M) Commonwealth, 
William & Mary, Hains Point, 3 pm 


Smith Center, 7 pm 
12 


Baseball, (M) at 


Swimming/Diving 1 
VPI (time TBA) 


(W) at Johns 


Hopkins, 7 pm B2 

19 Baseball (M) at East 
Basketball (W) Tennessee State 
Pittsburgh, Smith (time TBA) 

Center, 2 pm ôn 
Gymnastics (W) at £A 

Naval Academy, //1 “Y 

7 pm f \ ) 

2 Cl ae 
Basketball (W) at J ec. TIAR 
James Madison, Ċ p E iy v 
7:30 pm S — + 
Badminton (W) TAN $ 
Drexel and Ursinus, 2 A ) 

4 pm (location 

TBA) 14 b 


Baseball (M) at 
23 Stetson (time TBA) 
Basketball (M) at 
West Virginia, 8 pm 15 

Baseball (M) at 

Georgia Southern 
24 : (time TBA) 
Gymnastics (W) 
Marvland-Baltimore 
campus, Virginia, 
Smith Center, 2 pm 


Tennis (M) at Old 
Dominion, 2:15 pm 


16 
Tennis (M) at 
25 William & Mary, 
Wrestling (M) (time TBA) 
Eastern Regionals, 
Harrisonburg, Va., 16-17 
1 pm Baseball (M) at 
West Georgia (time 
25-27 TBA) 
Swimming (M) 
Atlantic 10 17 


Tennis (M) at East 


Championships 
Carolina, 3 pm 


(time, location 


TBA) 

18 
26 Tennis (M) at 
Basketball (M) at Atlantic Christian, 
Rutgers, 3 pm 1 pm 


Baseball (M) at 


Wrestling, (M) 
Mercer (time TBA) 


Eastern Regionals, 
Harrisonburg, Va., 
1 pm 19 

Tennis (M) at North 


27 Carolina State, 
Basketball (W) East 1 pm 
Carolina, Smith 

Center, 2 pm 20 


Tennis (M) Colgate, 


MARCH Hains Point, 2 pm 
2 Baseball (M) at 
Basketball (M) at James Madison 
St. Joseph's, 8 pm (time TBA) 


Note: Circumstances sometimes necessitate 
schedule changes in sporting events. For 
updated schedule information, call 676-6654 
(men) or 676-6751 (women). 
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A Crop of Bricks: 
The Suburbanization 
of America— 


Board Approves 
New GW 

Naval ROTC 
Program— 
Page 2 


Ruth Calkins’ Story: 
The Gift of Music— 
Page 3 


Don’t be fooled by the demure dress GW's pride in its women athletes of eae 

and demeanor—these are the the past will be highlighted at mid- Two Familiar 
champs! Specifically, GW’s 1917 court of the Smith Center on Feb. Faces: Deng 
Middle Atlantic championship 14, when the Women’s Athletic Xiao Ping, left, 


women’s basketball n, whose Department salutes past GW women and Dr. Yuan 
10-game schedule included Holton- athletes (for details, see page 10). 
of GW— 
Arms, Swarthmore and Temple. See you there! 
Front row, from left: Helen 
Hotchkiss, Captain Theodosia 
Nelson, Mary Tyndall; second row: 
Carola Craig, Eleanor Reeve, Ella 
Gardner, Suella Field. 
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